CHAPTER XVII

FROM ROBERTSON TO WILDE

UNTIL the beginning of the second half of the igth century
the English theatre^ judged by the standard prevailing
in other countries at the same times was in a deplorable
condition. Various causes contributed to this. One was
the size of the theatres themselves.

Any producer knows that a play's chances of success
are governed to some extent, quite apart from Its Intrinsic
merit or the excellence of the actors, by the kind of
theatre in which it is presented. A piece requiring
intimate or subtle playing is lost in a vast building, whilst
one depending on broad effects or sumptuous spectacle Is
hopelessly cramped In the limits of a small playhouse.
Now, until 1843 the spoken drama was, theoretically at
least, confined In London to Drury Lane and Covent
Garden, though the Theatre Royal, Haymarket was also
allowed to give * straights plays during the summer
months. All these buildings were larges so large In fact
that the actor had to shout at the top of Ms voice in order
to make himself heard. Ranting was therefore inevitable.
The player did not look at his fellow actors. He was
vying with, not collaborating with them and played, quite
literally, to the gallery. Intelligent people naturally lost
Interest in the performances and these theatres conse-
quently often fell back on spectacular pieces to assure
their Income.

For many years the minor playhouses had confined
themselves to pantomimes and spectacular plays* They
now turned to a type of burlesque opera or musical farce
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